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PREFAGE 


Pandit Nilakantha Das is universally remembered 
and worshipped by the people of Orissa for his 
outstanding contributions to modern Oriya language, 
literature and culture. The Utkal University is the 
result of his untiring efforts and he is one of the 


founders of the University. 


Twelve years after his death, the Nilakantha 
Smruti Samiti has been formed at Bhubaneswar to 
perpetuate his memory. The first contribution of the 
authorities of the; Samiti was the donation to the 
Utkal University of a sum of Rupees seventy two 
thousand. for the creation of a senior research 
fellowship for studyrand research on the life and work 
of .Pandit ,Nilakantha Das and Oriya literature in 
general and a sum of Rupees twenty thousand for 
arranging Pt. Nilakantna Memorial lectures every year 
in three Universities ‘of Orissa, Out of these two 
endowments, research is now being conducted in the 
Utkal University. on -the contributions of Pandit 
Nilakantha to Oriya literature and culture, his 
philosophy of life and: his political philosophy. The 
first two lectures of the Memorial lecture series were 
delivered by the‘celebrated writer Annada Sankar Roy, 
1.C.S, (Retired) on the 28th and 29th of January, 
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1980, in the Revenshaw College, Cuttack, The 
Oriya translation of the two lectures done by 
Dr. Bichitrananda Mohanty, Reader in Oriya of the 
Ravenshaw College, was published in 1980. These 
two lectures in original are now being published. 


Utkal University Bidyadhar Mishra 
Vani Vihar Former Vice-Chancellor 
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ASPECTS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE IN INDIA 


Pandit Nilakantha Das came in to promin.nce 
as one of the founders of the Satyabadi School, a . 
unique institution, situated in sylvan surroundings; 
reminiscent of the Tapovanas of Ancient India 
where the Rishis lived with their families and 
taught their pupils- The idea caught our 
imagination when we were children but by the 
time, I was taken to Satyabadi by my uncle, 
Harish Chandra Ray, who had himself taught there 
for a short time, the’ School had lost its glory. 
Pandit Nilakantha had been relieved of his. 
pre-eminent position. 1 do not remember to whom 
I was introduced, to him or. to Pandit Krupasindhu 
Misra- But it was not to Pandit Godavaris Misra: 
who was to suceed Pandit Nilakantha. I met 
Pandit Godavaris a few years later when he came to 
visit my uncle, Goloke Prasad Ray, at Puri. Thirty 
yéars after that 1 met Pandit Nilakantha at 
Santiniketan where he addressed a meeting in Oriya. 
His subject was the Jagannath cult. By that time 
he was a Grand Old Man and I too about fifty. 
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Though I was impressed with the Satyabadi 
School environment, I did not seek admission there 
but got myself admitted to the Puri Zila School. 
There I met Kalindi Charan Panigrahiji, a fellow 
student. We soon became friends. My father wrote 
to me that my mother was crying at home at 
Dhenkanal. So I returned to my old schcol and 
resumed my studies there. I found a new face. 
This was Baikunthanath Pattanayak. We scon 
became friends. It turned out that Baikuntha had 
been a student of Satyabadi and pupil of my uncle, 
Harish Chandra On hcaring about Baikuntha, he 
jokingly said, ‘‘I used to call him Pecha Paikuntha 
as he looked ike on ow!” 


Two years later at Ravenshaw College, I met 
Harihar Mahapatra. We soon became friends. 
He too had been a Satyabadi student. Poth 
Baikuntha and Harihar had been pupils of 
Pandit Nilakantha Das. When we formed a group 
of our own two of our members, Raikuntha and 
Harihar, had links with the Satyabadi Gioup-. 
The other members were my friends Sarat Chandra 
Mukherjee and Kalindi Charan Panigrahbi, who were 
fellow students'at the same college. This student’ 
group came to be known as the Sabuj Group. 
It conducted a manuscript magazine in three 
languages : Oriya, Bengali and Engkish- Individual 


members sent their contributions to the leading 
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periodicals such as ‘Utkal Sahitya’ and ‘Prabasi’ 

as well as to the college magazine, ‘The Ravenshayian’. 
1 used to contribute in all the three languages, 
though most of my articles were in Oriya. 

1 am not sure how the name ‘Sabuj’ came to be 
associated with our group. But personally I had 
been under the influence of the Bengali magazine, 
“Sabuj Patra’, edited by Pramatha Chaudhuri and 
sponsored by Rabindranath Tagore, ever since I was 
a boy of twelve. Mentally I belonged to the Sabuj Patra 
Group, though 1 never wrote for it. But my 
friends had no such initiation My uncle, Harish 
Chandra, used to receive the Satyabadi magazine 
which also had a green cover like the Sabuj Patra. 

As far as 1 can remember, Pandit Nilakantha Das 
was its principal contributor, if not its editor. 

Istill remember its Vedic Sanskrit motto, 

Ritam Vadishyama, Satyam Vadishyama, printed 

én the cover [It exalted the spirit. 1 thought 
highly of the contents of the Satyabadi magazine, 

but I was too young to understand them. The 
writers were all Pandits in Sanskrit, though they 
wrote in Oriya. The Sabuj Patra was a champion 
of the spoken language. But it was not clear to me 
that the Satyabadi was also a similar champion. 

A few years later the Samaja came out and my uncle, 
Harish Chadra, showed it to me. The language of 
the Samaja was that of the peoples something like 
the language of the Oriya Bhagavata of Jagannath Das. 
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Its editor, Pandit Gopabandhu Das, knew how to 
reach the heart of the masses. He was not aiming 
at the intellectuals as did the editor of the Satyabadi. 
For that matter, the editor of the Sabuj Patra was 
not aiming at the masses either. His appeal was 
also to the intellectuals. But there was a difference 
in tone. The Sabnja Patra believed in the cult of 
Youth, the cult of spring. The Satyabadi seemed to 
be believer in the ripe, mellow wisdom of the Vedic 
Rishis of the Ancient Aryans. Jts co-er should have 
been ochre or yellow. The Sabuj Patra accepted the 
modern West along with the ancient East and 
dreamt of a synthesis. The Satyabadi, on the other 
hand, had a vision of past glory, not only of India 


but also of Orissa, which it wanted to revive. 1 
was more drawn to the modern West than to the 


ancient East. 1 was therefore more attracted to 


the Sabuj Patra. 


I had no contacts with Pandit Gopabandhu 
who was the centre of the Satyabadi Group. He 
was deeply involved in politics. A member of the 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, he turned 
a Non-co-operator and afterwards a mass leader, 


hailed as ‘Utkalmani’ by Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Ray. I admired him-from a distance and for a time 


toyed with the idea of following his lead and going 
to prison with my friend Sarat. But that was not 
to be. Neither Kalindi nor Baikuntha nor Harihar 
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liked the idea. We could better serve our country 
and our people as a group of writers with a 
modernist outlook whose first duty was to cultivate 
their minds and hearts. Without such cultivation 
there could not be.any culture, not to speak of.new. 
culture. Culture also has its heroes, men who make 
literary history, who give their nation its songs 


and lyrics and tales and sagas. They are the ones 
who create Ramayan and Mahabharata, Iliad and, . 


Odyssey, Meghaduta and Gita Govinda, Divine Comedy 
and Paradise Lost, Hamlet and Faust, 


Pandit Nilakantha and Pandit Godavaris being 
gurus of Baikuntha and Harihar were also gurus of 
us all. Our gurus went to Jail and we lagged behind, 
We felt ashamed and crest-fallen. We felt as if we. 
hid botrayed our motherland. Was it not our 
primary duty to liberate her from foreign rule ? 
But there were thousands of others who could 
join the liberation movement while there were 
only a few who could give a new turn to poetry 
and prose. This too was an imperative. Dreams 
go before Reality. A nation nceds its dreamers 
as well as its redeemers. In the Nineteenth Century 
Renaissance in Bengal Derozio and his 
‘Youth Bengal’ played a significant part. Some of 
us might appear in a similar role in the Twentienth 


Century Renewal of Oriya literature as 
‘Young Utkal’ 
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Great winds of change were blowing all over 
the world, breaking down empires and thruwing up 
new nations. Inside the nations, whether old or 
new, the kings were losing their places to the 
Presidents, the aristocrats to the commoners, 
the bourgeoisie to the proletarians, the democrats 


to totalitarians, the capitalists fo the communists, 
the churchmen to the atheists, the male monopolist s 


to the feminists. Inside the minds of men gone were 
the old certainties, the old values, the old ideologies, 
giving place to the new.» This was reflected in the 
literature of the postwar period. Eliot and Pound 
set new trends in English poetry leaving the 
pre-war poets far behind. Marx, Freud and 
Einstein came to dominate contemporary thought, 
even outside their, special spheres. Critics began to 
interprete literature in terms of class war, sex 
complex, relativity. It was taken for granted that 
the new order would be One based on science and 
technology. There was a longing for world peace 

as manifest in the League of Nations which was 


a new organisation. 


The rise of the League of Nations implied that 
its constituents must be independent and equal in 
status. We were determined to achieve independence 
and equality for our nation. But we were not 
prepared to confine these noble principles to the 
political field only. They should be extended to the 


social field also. Men and women should be free and 
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€qual; Fathers and Sons should be free and equal; 
Brahmans and Sudras should be free and equal. 
Upper classes and lower classes should be free and 
equal, removing the adjectives ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ 
But we were not ready to remove the land lords and 
the capitalists in order to liberate the peasants and 
the workers, We were not sure how the peasants 
and the workers would feel equal if the landlords 
and the capitalists co-exist with them. Personally 
I would abolish the caste system altogether, doing 
away with both Brahmans and Sudras, but that 
was not feasible. What was feasible was intercaste 
marriage. I believe in it. So did Sarat. We would 
not upset the family structure but bring it in line 
with the modern world, making it smaller. The 
Joint family is good in many ways but it leaves no 
scope for individual initiative. An individual who 
wished to live his own life cannot do so under the 
tutelege of the Karta of the joint family. But if you 
depend upon the Karta for your livelihood you 
cannot resist his will. You have to submit to his 
dictates about your career and your marriage, 

the two things that determine the destiny of an 
individual. It was a first article with me that a son 
or a daughter should be allowed to choose his or 

her own partner in life after he or she had become 
an adult. He or she should also be encouraged 

to choose his or her own career. 
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1 was an individualist. So were my friends, though 
we did not agree on all points, Being an individualist 
1 did not understand how I could be ‘a Socialist who 
would be liable to surrender his individual initiative 
to thejwill of the Karta of an extended joint family 
calledfthe Socialist state. But there were:socialists 
and socialists. The Fabians, for instance, were not 
so hard on the individual. They were not dictatorial 
They envisaged some sort of démocracy which 
permitted freedom of choise to the-individual. I kept 
an open mind on this question. 1 neither accepted 
nor rejected Socialism. As for Communism I was 
thoroughly afraid of class war which was its 
prerequisite. Class conflicts should be settled by 
non-violent, peaceful methods. The Mahatma was 
an authority on such methods and 1 was confident 
’ that heiwould be able to settle the class conflicts in 

an independent India non-violently ’arid peacefully. 
First things first. Let us have independence first. 

I had no doubt that Gandhi,was destined to lead us to 
Independence and do so by the methods perfected 

by him, Though I did not-spin 1 wore handspun 
Khadi. 1 was a regular reader. of his.‘Young India’, 

I tried to absorb as much as I could .of his book, 
‘Hind Swaraj’ or ‘Indian Home Rule’. 


At the same time I was a subscriber to the 
‘Modern Review’ and ‘Prabasi’ where Tagore was 
contending with Gandhi. I was very close‘to him 
in my philosophy of life. In culural matters 
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¥ accepted Tagore’s lead. Nationalism should not be 
carried too far. It should not prompt us to reject 
the best gifts of England or Europe or the West, 
because they were from outside India. The heights 
to which their literature or science or philosophy 
had reached were also heights to which the modern 
man had reached. We wished to be modern men and 
we wished to reach similar heights. In the name of 
national self-sufficiency we could not be satisfied 
with inferior standards or medicaval ideas or ancient 
customs. We wanted to be equals of the western 


poets and scientists. 


I was with Gandhiji, when he led the people of 
India to national independence and self-sufficiency. 
I was with Tagore when he led the thinkers and 
writers and artists of India to international 
interdependence and co-operation in culture. 

I belonged to my country«- I also belonged to my 
‘century. That was also the feeling of my friends. 
We loved our Swadesh. We also loved our Swa-kal, 
When the time came for the Sabuj Group to have 
its own mouthpiece it chose the name, ‘Yugavina. 
Harihar edited it. Meanwhile ‘Utkal Sahitya’ served 


as our forum, thanks to the kindness of its famous 
editor Visvanath Kar. Between him and us there 


.was a bond of affection. He gladly agreed when we 
proposed to pulish in his magazine a serial novel 
named ‘Basanti’ -each of us contributing a chapter or 


two in the manner of the ‘Baroari Upanyas’ in Bengali. 
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Kalindi Charan was entrusted with editing it. It 

was he who invented the plot. Once it was launched 
we found it was beyond our own resources. So we 
invited otkers outside our group to contribute further 
chapters. There was an enthusiastic response. 

Kalindi piloted ijt skilfully and himself wrote the 
opening and the closing chapters. It was the first 
time that che women writers of Orissa came 


forward and joined hands with men on equal terms. 


The group was not content with magazine 
serialisation. It wanted to publish the novel in book 
form- Betore that it decided to publish an anthology 
of Sabuj poetry. So the Sabuj Sahitya Samiti was 
formed and Sarat was the one who directed it. 
While doing so he extended his helping hand to 
other contemporary writers who were outside the 
Group but needed publication. The Samiti as well 
as its mouthpiece, ‘Yugavina’ came to an untimely 
end when the members were dispersed for economic 
reasons, 1 was the first to leave Orissa for England 
and after that for Bengal. By that time I had taken 
the fateful decision to concentrate on one language 
only and that language was ijn my judgement 
Bengali. Even before 1 went to college and joi ed the 
Sabuj Group I had translated a tale of Tolstoy’s 


into Bengali and seen it published in ‘Prabasi’ 


At that time I was not aware that ft was the 


beginning of a life long association with Tolstoy beth 
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in literature and in philosophy of life. 1 read his 
‘Twenty-three Tales’ which happened to be one of the 
books awarded to me at school and was immediately 
impressed. Afterwards 1 read ‘Amna Karenina’ and 
‘What is Art’. The one fascinated me and the other 
set me thinking whether 1 should accept or reject 
his dogmatic views. Later, 1 as overpowered by his 
‘War and Peace’, I have veered between the two 
Tolstoys, the one who wrote these novels and the 
the one who wrote those tales all my life. On the 
other hand, I have veered between Tagore and 
Gandhi. The Sabuj Group came in to existence in 
1921 and ceased to exist in 1933 or 1934. It functioned 
for some tWelve years. Though the founder members 
were five in number there were another five or six 
who were associated with the Group. We were not 
at all conscious that we were creating an era to be 
named after our humble Group. Indeed it is an 
honour which we hardly deserve, myself least of all, 
I have a sense cof guilt £: r doing nothing for Orissa 
after the age of 22, particularly for its literature. 
But the art of writing is a difficult art. No man can 
succeed who practises it half-heartedly with his 
feet in two boats. Literature is not Journalism. 

My orginal plan was to be a Journalist. Had 1 been 
one I might have written in Oriya, Bengali and 
English, the first for Orissa, the second for Bengali 
and the third for the rest of India. An Oriya daily 
was in my contemplation in 1921. This dream faded 


away in course of time like the other dream of 
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foining a Calcutta newspaper. Instead of being a 
Journalist 1 became a civil servant and at the same 
time a poet and essayist and novelist. { owe it to 

my friendship with Kalindi and Baikuntha which 
dates from 1919 and with Sarat and Harihar which 
dates from-~1921. I also owe it to my sweet relations 
with the editors, Visvanath Kar and Lakshm; 
Narayan Sahu, editors of ‘Utkal Sahitya’ and 

‘Sahakar’. Above all, I owe it t> the influence exercised 
over my mind by ‘Sabuj Patra’ where I first learnt 


the word ‘art’ and saw how it was practised. 


A time came in my life when I found that art 
was a jealous mistress who would not tolerate a 
rival called civil service. So much to me and energy 
was devoted to my official duties that I had to 
neglect my literary pursuits. When I tried to do 
justice to both 1 found that I was burning my candle 
at both ends ruining my health. The choice before 
me was either to resign my service or to give up my 
mission as a writer. I opted for the latter, This was 
when I was 47, This would have been impossible but 
for the moral support I received from my wife. 
It was like Parvati’s sacrifice for Siva. 


We made Santiniketan our new home. There 
we found a fairly large colony of Oriyas teaching 
and studying and serving. They were welcome at 
our residence any time they liked. We tod visited 


them. Contacts were thus resumed with Oriya 
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language and Titerature and thought as far as 
practicable outside Orissa. For this Iam thankful to 
the Oriya department of the Visva Bharati which 

‘is well-staffed and well-stocked with books. For a 
long time Dr Kunja Bihari Das was the head of 

the department. It was he who brought Pandit 
Nilakantha Das to Santiniketan and introduced 

‘me to him. Thereafter it fell to my lot to introduce 
the distinguished guest to the audience at a lecture. 
It was probably our first and certainly our last 


meeting 


Pandit Nilakantha was a Pandit indeed, a man 
of great learning. The discourse he gave was a most 
jearned discourse. 1 am not the right man ¢o assess 
his many splendoured personality. To me he appears 
¢€o be first and foremost a savant as the French say. 
In the second place, he is a master of Oriya prose. 
His Autobiography reveals his mastery in style and 
diction. Though he was an eminent Sanskrit scholar 
he loved the genius of the Oriya language and would 
not treat it as an ancillary of Sanskrit. In the third 
place, he was a considerable poet who had a gift for 
narration« This poetic element in his nature was 
suppressed by his educational and political 
preoccupations. Last but not least, he was an 


educationist whose name will survive as one of the 


founding fathers of the unique Satyabadi Sylvan 
School. It was a Pity that he was under pressure to 
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vacate his post in favour of Pandit. Godavarish. TEis 
broke hrs heart. A. University lecturership was a 
poor substitute and.in any case it was temporary.. 
The ‘national schco?’ he was called upon to conduct. 
at Sambalpur wasa poorer substitute still. Hz 
sought coneolation in Gandlyan politics which he 
soon substituted for parliamentarian politics In the 
end Re became a Vachaspati, tha¢ is, President of the 


Legislative Assembly. 


But I would rather think ¢f him as a Vanaspati 
a Lord of the forest. He was already the doyen of 
Oriya Literature, when I mct bim. at Santiniketan. 
He died at the height of his fame.as the tallest tree 
of the Grove of Academe, as the Greeks would say. 
His name will survive as the Plato of Utkal, 
teaching at Satyabadi. 1 take this opportunity to 


pay my homage to his memory. 


By a strange quirk cf fate my name is linked. 
with his, not in the chain of teacher and student 
but in the chain of succession or parampra as a 
writer of the Satyabadi Era and as a writer of the 
Sabuj Era in Oriya Literature, one following the 
footsteps of the other as father and son. We 
belonged to two different generations and two 
different milieus. the same was the case with him 
and his forerunners; Radhanath and Madhusudan 
and Fakir Mohan. In literature one era suceeeds 
another. Each has something new to contribute. 
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"The Sabuj writers could not replace the Satyabadi 
writers, nor could the Satyabadi writers forestall 
the Sabuj writers. They are linked together 
tegardless of whether they liked each other or not- 
‘On our part there was no lack of liking. On their 
part was there any reciprocation ? It is fog other 
‘sabujfriends to answer 1 have been away frcm the 
‘scene for 53 years. 


I should make it clcar that there were ‘many 
important writers m my childhood who did not belong 


‘to the Satyabadi Group. The Grand old Mam Fakir 
Mohan Senapati, was still alive and active. 1 enjoyed 


his short stories published in Utkal Sahitya. 
Nothing could compare with their wit and was 
horrif ied to note that my birthplace, Dhenkanal, 
was notorious for the liquor habit. Nearly everyone 
was addicted. But it found no confirmation of this 
habit in my time. Apparently it disappeared 

during his absence from my home town. It is strange 
that nobody remembered him there as an Assistant 
Manager; much less as an author. 1 learnt a lot 
about Dhenkanal as he saw jit, whether 1 liked it or 
not. The wonder of wonders is that nobody ever told 
me where he lived. While reading his autobiogi aphy 
recently in its Bengali translation I discovered that 
his bunglow was situated just in front of our 

house across a field. It was then occupied by his 
remote successor, Dwijendranath Bose, a Bengali 


writer related to Satyajit Ray. I went to his 
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bungalow many times br t rever imagined that i# 
was originally Fakir Mohan’s. That was even 

before my father’s coming. to Dhenkanal and building 
a thatched house where I was born. Anyway Fakir 
Mohan was my favourite story writer. And his 


prose was .imcomparable in it mastery 


It was Madhusudan Rao whose Barnabodha was 
my first book of reading in Oriya. I followed it up: 
with his Sahitya Kusuma and Sahitya Prasanga. My 
grounding in Oriya was in Madiusudan”s prose and 
verse. I was therefore fond of Madhusudan, In my 
youth most people ranked him only next to Radhanath 
as a modern poet and I was no exception. Their 
generation was different from the Satyabadi generatiom 
and their ideas and ideals different. No wonder 
Pandit Nilakantha was dissatisfied with their prose 
and verse. It is for other dispassionate critics to 
appraise their worth. 1 read Radhanath Granthabalrz 
in‘ my childhood and thought highly of it. Did not 
Shakespeare. borrow extensively from Greek and 
Latin and Italian ? No body finds fault with it on 
that account. I myself am a firm believer in rhyme 
endings known as upadha milan, which 1 imibed as a 
child from the songs of Jayadeva which used to be 
sung by my mother and the lyrics of Vidyapati which 
used to be recited by my father at the time of Arati 
before the family deity every evening. My ears feel 
a kind of physical pain as 1 read verses without 
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twpadha milan, said to bez in the Oriya tradition. 

My friend Baikuntha was very strict about it and 

1 was no less. I do not think he acquired his 
preference from Rabindranath or Satyendranath. 

A more probible source was Radhapnath to whom 
most poets looked for guidance. Where did Radhaneath 
‘Set upadha milan ? 1 guess from Jayadeva, Vidyapati, 
Tulsidas, Kabir, Bharat Chandra; ;f not from any 
of his Oriya predecessors. If we go back to the 
Buddhist esoteric verses callcd ‘Charyapada of a 
thousand years ago we Shall find upadha imilan there 
too. Both Oriya and Bengali poetry began with 
them. So did Maithili and Asamiya. Even Hindi 
poetry claims descent from jt. For a thousand 

ycars atleast our poets have been divided between 
those who prefer upadha milan and those who do not. 
There is no provincialism in this matter. Medieval 
Bengali poets did not adhere toc upadba milan. 


Though 1 never met Gangadhar Meher 1 had 
the good fortune to meet Nandakishore Bal and 
Padmacharan Pattanayak. They were 10 less 
wellknown than the Satyabadi poets. In my 
childhood I met at a wedding party. Gopal Chandra 
Praharaj, at that time unknown to me as the writer 
of Nananka Bastani and Baimahantioka Panji, both 
'master pieces of Oriya prose. They should be 
classed as belles tettres. For their wit and humour 
and racy style they were highly enjoyable, though 


they left no permanent impression. 
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In the back numbers of the magazine, Makara, 
I had read. the poems.of Reba Ray, perhaps the 
first Oriya poetess- I had heard. about her romantic. 
life. But I Had no opportunity of meeting her during. 
my Sabuj days. A long time afterwards, when 1 
was on a visit to my birthplace she suddenly 


appeared before me from that old bungalow where: 
Fakir Mohan used to live. Was it an apparition ? 


No. There she was, the real Reba Ray no longer 


young. 


“Youth lasts but two days. why rejoice ?”” 
Thus wrote our contemparary poetess, Kuntala. 
Kummari Sabat, in a magazine. I referred to it 
in one of my articles saying she was preaching a 
new Mayavada. I was a votary of Youth. 

1 prized it above everything. Who could 
imagine that the lady would drive to the 
house of my relative, Annada Prasad Ray, and 
demand an explanation for writing against her ? 


Poor Annada Prasad saved himself by pleading that 
he was not the writer. So I missed meeting Kuntala 


Kumari- 


Like her there were other promising talents 
outside the Sabuj Group. Among them Mayadhar 
Mansiuha was just putting forth leaves like a Tulsi 
plant. They smelt sweet. 1 could foresee a bright 
future for him as a poet, a poet of love. It was a 
pity that he kept apart from us. He was tco much 
of an Oriya patriot to be a cosmopolitan which I 
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aspired to be. He saw nothing but Bengali 
imperialism behind the mask of Sabuj idealism. But 
he was not patriotic enough to restore the “Chhanda” 
tradition of poetry which Bichhanda Charan 
Pattanayak strove to do under the guidance of 
Artaballabh Mahanty, our professor. The Prachi 
Samiti rendered a signal service by publishing new 
editions of old classics and opening our eyes to their 
beauty. A Bcngali dancer once told me afterwards 
that he kad roamed the whole of Orissa and 
witnessed in every village infinite beauty and graca 
He said, “No where also in India is there so much 
rasa.’ It was very pleasing to me to hear this from 
him, it corroborated my own impression. The 
master pieces of Orissan art are no isolated 
phenomena. They are embodiments of rasa inherent 
in the land and its people- We of the Sabuj Group 
realised that fresh embodiments of this deep lying 
rasa are needed .n our times. But it wood be a 
hopeless task to build a new Konarka or a new 
Rajarani temple. Nothing to match the sculpture of 
these and other temples could be made to order 


by a national government. We must preserve what 
we have and conserve the spirit that created them. 
But cultural history cannot be repeated. This is 


the stand we took while the others took the opposite 
stand. But one thing both sides had in common. 

We both realised that it was not enough to be proud 
of the past heritage. We must add to it so that our 


successors should have a richer heritage. 
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In my own life Orissa has played a diucisive 
part. Ff have received from her my initiation into: 
rasa. No matter in whichever language 1 write, the 
element of rasa is constant and it is primarily 
Orissan- I owe it to no pariticular individual, to 
particular guru. 1 owe it to the land and the people- 
My difficulty is that I cannot relate it to the 
peoples faith- The Sun temple of Konarka was 
built when there were sun worshippers in the 
region. And the Jagannath Temple when the 
Vaishnava form of worship was in the ascendance. 
And the Lingaraj Temple when the Saiva torm of 
worship was supreme. In order to build something, 
{in the same tradition we shall have to have a living 
faith in a cult comparable to them. 


My difficulty is that 1 have no living faith 
on any of the surviving cults nor in a new cult 
which will urge me to built a temple or construct 
a statue or paint a picture or make a song or write 
a poem or compose a dance drama which will be 
acceptable to the people as their own. 1 think it is 
the difficulty of the modern man everywhere in the 
world. I shall certainly congratulate the younger 
generation of writers and artists in Orissa if they 
some how surmount this difficulty. Without the 
essential element of faith the other essential element 
of rasa will be powerless to create a new Konarka 
in any form of art, be it painting or sculpture or 


architecture or poetry or music or dance- On the 
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other hand, faith by itself is not enough for the 
‘task. Faith may move. mountains but without rasa 
4t cannot write or sing or dance or ‘make a thing of 
beauty that will be a joy forever- We have to 
connect the one with the other. 


We were born in ac untry called India and a 
‘province called ‘Orissa .or Utkal. At the same time 
we were born in a century named the Twentieth 
Century and an age named the Modern Age. 

We therefore had a dual heritage, the heritage of 
India and Utkal and the heritage of the Twentieth 
‘Century and the Modern Age. We were conscious 
of our existence m both Time and Space, This is 
‘reflected in.our writings. The Modern Indian 
literature is both Indian and modern, Likewise, 
the modern Oriya literature is both Oriya and 
modern, 

The questions that arise are ¥ when did it 
begin to be modern ? How did it become modern ? 
In which respects is it different from the medieval 
or traditional ? Is all that is modern necessarily 
better or more beautiful cr more lasting ? 

Every generation can claim that it is modern 
in contrast to the one before it. But modernity is 
not a question of mere chronology. When we talk 
of the Modern Period of world history we begin 
with the great Cultural movement which is called 


the Renaissance. It swept Italy first, then France, 
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Spain England and Germany and there after many 
other comntries of Europe- It was about the same 
time that the discovery and colonisation of two 
American eontinents took place. In due course 
Americans were involved in tha Rcnarssance. It 
was abovt the same time that a parallel movenicnt 
galled the Reformation swept Germany, England 
and to a lesser extent France. This in its torn 


acilitated the growth of modern capitalism. 
Wrerking hand in hand Scienee and Capitalism and 


the spirit of sea-faring entirely trensformed the 
medieval world in to the modern- It did not happer: 
in a day. Nor did it happen everywhere at the same 


time- Russia woke up to it in the eighteenth 
century, two hundred years after England and 


France. India, China and Japan were awakened in 
the nineteenth century, three hundred years after 
the leading European countries. Thus the leading 
European countries were also the leading countries 
of the world. They were both Western and Modern. 
That Britain conquered India was only a half- 
truth. The other half of the truth was that the 
Modern conquered the Medieval. Russia perceived 
this in the person of Peter the Great. He started 
modernising his country and thereby saved Russian 
from ebing conquered by the European Powers by 
land or sea. He shifted his capital from Moscow 
to what came to be named as St. Petersburg 


now Leningra3. Catherine the Great 
furthered the Process of modernisation by 
encouraging science and French culture. 
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"The Russian nobility adopted French as their 
superior language and talked with each other in 
French. Catherine corresponded with Voltaire, 
the leader of the-Eighteenth Century Enlightenmenl 
“which emanated from France and spread all over 
Europe. Russian literature was enriched by the 
French example and lifted ut of the medieval 
stagnation. The modern note that was introduced 
at this juncture was afterwards criticised as 
western by great writers like Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky, yet they were not themselves immune 
‘from jt. The French language was no longer 
considered superior to Russian but it continued 
to be learnt as a second language on the same level 
as German and English. As education was extended 
‘to the middle classes more and more books came to 
‘the translated into Russian and zeader who knew 
nothing but his own language could read the best 
that was written in English, Franch and German, 
And to Italy and France they looked for advance in 
art and for the latest fashions, as to Germany and 
England for progress in science and technology. 
Political and economic ideas came mostly from 


England and France. 


A similar transformation took place in India 
through the agency of British rulers. They were 
foreigners and therefore aloof from the people 
They virtually supplanted the old nobility, so that 
there was no question of the Indian nobility being 
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anglicised. The Royal Court was situated far away 
in London. Both sides maintained a distance, largely: 
because their religions and races were different. 

A colour bar was also in operation. Nevertheless, 

a bridge was: established between the better minds, 
of England: and India through higher officials 
Jearning Sanskrit, Persian and Bengali and other 
“ernacular’ Languages and the leading Indians 
Jearning English. As in the case of Russia, the capita. 
of Bengal was shifted from medieval Murshidabad 

to modern Calcutta, similarly situated in the coastak 
region to be acccssi ble by sea to the most advanced 


countries of the world. For the first time after 
many centuries men of Bengal embarked on a sea 


vuwyage, defying the ban of the Hindu orthodoxy. 
This was one of the pre-conditions of modernity 
like the shifting of the capital. In addition to 
Calcutta two other seaside cities were founnded 

or developed by the British. They were Madras and 
Bombay. Both of them becume presidency capitals. 
Calcutta became the imperial capital of the British 
Indian empire. For the first time in Indian history 
India was ruled from the Eastern Sea-coast and not. 
from the North Indian interior. This was a 
departure from Indian trading ports developed into 
administrative headquaters and afterwards 


educational and cultural centres. Therethe East 


met the west. 
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"The winds of change blowing over the globe 
“would leave no<country isolated for ‘all ‘time. Sooner 
wor later every country was destined to change itself 
“from medieval to modern of its-own motion. If there 
"vas no Internal impulse there would be-external 
‘compulsion. In the case of a country like India 
where no Hindu would dare to <ross the seas for 
“fear -of losing caste and ‘to learn from the advanced 
nations otf Europe as Peter the Great did in his 
“youth. It was inevitabte that the nore enterprising 
Europemn nations wculd discover a sea route to 
Indja at first to trade wn, finding a power vacuums 
to rule. Naturally new ideas and practices travelled 
with them and crystallised in what we may call 
New Learning. Our people wanted to learn and the 
only way they could do so without ‘going abroad was 
‘to learn through- western-style schools and colleges 


and universities set up on Indian soil. 


Historial research has unearthed the forgotten 
fact that 1t was the more enlighterned members of 
the Hindu community who took the initiative in 
founding the Hindu College in Calcutta for the 
study of English and of other modern subjects 
through English. At that time the official Janguage 
was Persian, so that there was no incentive for 
learning English, unless one intended to seek a 
‘clerical job in some mercantile firin under European 
management. For its own education the domiciled 


European or Edrasian cVmmunity had already 
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started a few scools in Calcutta, where they’ taugh 
English to Indians too, if required. But the feces wer 
beyond the means of our people. The Government 

of the day made arrangements for Sanskrit and 
Arabic.and Persian education on traditional lines. 
to meet the wishes of the eonservative sections of 
Hindu and Muslim communities. But there was a: 
growing. liberal section among the Hindus whose 
eyes were opened to the contemporary world at 
large. They approached Sir Edward Hyde East, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, to come to 
their aid. He consulted the Governnor General and: 
had. his permission to hold. a meeting at his residence: 
on the 16th May 1916 About 50 and upwards of 

the most respectable Hindu inhabitants attended, 
including the principal Pandits, when a sum of hal! 
a lakh of rupees was subscribed and many more 
subscriptions were promised. “One of the 
singularities of the meeting. was that it was 
composed of persons of various castes, all combining 
for such a purpose whose children were to be taught 
but not fed together. Another was that the most 
distinguished Pandits who attended and declared 
their warm approbation of all the objects proposed 
and when they were about to depart, the head 
Pandit in the name of himself and the other said 
that they rejoiced in having lived to see the day 
when literature (many parts of which had formerly 


been cultivated in this country with considerable 
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success, but which had been ncarly extinct) “was 
mow about to be revived with greater lustre and 
iDrospect-of success than ever. “(Quoted from Sir 
Edward Hyde East’s letter dated 17 May 1886 to 
<o the Earl.of Buckinghamshire.) 


Thus the Hindu College-of ‘Calcutta was founded 
‘by peoplewho wanted an English education for 
“their children with British support but not 
‘Government subsidy- Jt was at a later stage when 
the College funds were largely lost through Bank 
failure that had to ask for a grant from Government. 
A Government grant brought with it ‘Government 
‘intervention. At a later stage the school classes 
were separated from the college Classes. The College 
formed the Presidency College which was thrown 
‘open to non- Hindu students as well and the sch ol 
classes formed the Hindu, School, reserved for 
Hindu students only. Recently the West Bengal 
Government has opened it to non- Hindu students 
but its decision to change its name to Michael 
Madhusudan School has been shelved under Hindu 


communal pressure- 


The Hindu college, though originally meant fot 
Hindu students only, had for its Principal a 
European scholar. On its staff there was a Eurasian 
teacher named Derozio D* Anselme has been 
forgotten but Derozio has become immortal with 
his ‘Young Bengal’ group of pupils, including 
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®+rishna: Mohan Banerjee, Dakshina Ran jar? 
Mukherjee, Ram Gopal Ghosh, Rasik Krishna 
Mallik and Kashiprasad Ghosh. Some of these young 
enthusiasts went so far as to denounce FMinduijsm. 
What was worse than that- Banerja ate beef- 

While they desired reforms in Hindu secicty they 
were also in favour of s0cial reconstruction on 
radical lines. Their studics ranged far beycnd 

their textbooks and library books. Such was 

the demand that Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason, 
imported from America and priced at one Iupee,. 
sold at five rapees Per copy. One of them even 
started translating it in to Bengali- Parts of it were 
published in a Bengalf newspaper. All these 
extra-curricular activities of his pupils were traced 
to Derozio himself? because he had started giving 

& course of weekly lectures in the evenings on 
metaphysics in the rooms of the School Book 
Society’s School, which were atterded by about one: 
hundre& and fifty young men. They became 
Rationalists. Their polftical views coincided with 
Bentham’s, while their economic views were 
influenced by’ Adam Smith. Derozio himse/f was a 


young man who was only 22 years old when he died 


soon after his dismissal. He was more than a 


teacher. He was a friend, philosopher and guide. 
He wrote excellent poetry, glorified in the Indian 


past and was ahead of his times. 
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All this happcned before English became the 
official language of the British Government of India 
and Government Schools and Coileges were started 
for the teaching of English upon Macaulay’s 
recommendations. At that time the European 
authorities were divided into the orientalists who 
wanted the Indians to retain their Tols and 
Madrassas with minor changes and the Anglicists 
w.ho wanted them to learn useful subjects such as 
“History; Geography, Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics, which could not be taught through 
Sanskrit, Persian or Arabic but through English 
alone in those days. There were Indians ranged on 
both sides but gradually Indian public opinion 
changed in favour of the more useful subjects and 
therefore in favour of English. Those who 
advocated English also pleaded for the Indian 
“vernaculars’ which were not taught in the Tols 
or the Madrassas, but in pathsalas or chatsalis 
below the primary standard. The new schools made 
provision for Fengali in the lower classes. Thus 
Bengali came in to the picture for the first time in the 
company of English. The Orientalists and Anglicists 
were equally divided in the committe presided over 
by Macaulay. There was a deadlock which could 
only be resolved by Macaulay’s casting vote in 
favour of English. The Government accepted 
Macaulay’s advice in the form of a Minute. The new 


system of education was officially adopted. 
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This was in 1835. By that time Ram Mohun Roy 
was no more. Himself a product of the old system 
he was a pioneer of the new system, because he 
realised like the Pandit whom Sir Edward Hyde 
East met that it was only through a study of English 
and the modern sudjects taught through ijt that our 
own Iiterature could be revived with greater lusture 
and prospect of success than ever. He was not a 
Westerniser but a Modernist. But in actual 
practice a Modernist could not be an Orientalist 
with v holesale commitment to an outmoded 
knowledge of the world. The world was not standing 
still at the point reached when the oriental poets and 
philossopher and masters of Logic and Law 
dominated the intellectual scene and the Holy 
Writ was revealed. The world had moved since the 
Renaissance in Italy and cne by one other European 
countries had caught up with the new knowledge of 
Science and Humanities. Ram Mohun Roy was a 
Humanist in the new sense prevalent in the west. 
This, however, did not make him a Westerniser. 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was also a product of the 
old system. But he preferred the new system and 
founded the college which is now a days known as the 
Vidyasagar College in Calcutta. These students who 
could not afford the fees charged at the Presidency 
College went to the college founded by Vidyasagar 
but unfortunately it was reserved for Hindu 
students only, although it had no objection to a 
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Christian Principal. The result was the Muslims 
who were generally poorer than the Hindus could 
attend neither of the two colleges. Their higher 
education was retarded. Thanks to the new system’ 
a new elite was born Gut it was almost entirely 
Hindu. By the time the Muslims woke up the 
Hindus had got a start of 60 years, that is, two 
generations. How could the Muslim catch up 


without special provisions ? 


When a Government College under the new 
policy was established at Patna the upper class 
Hindus refused to send their sons there. They did 
not like their Sons to sit with students from the 
lower classes. The Muslim and Eurasians had no 
such prejudice. But their numbers were not 
sufficient to justify the expenditure on a college. 

So the college was closed. After a long time the 
leaders of Bihar woke up to the fact that the railway 
was being extended nearer to Bihar and all the new 
jobs were going to the Bengalis. If the Biharis did not 
receive higher education they would not be 
considered fit for the railway services. So the college 
was reopened The upper classes sat with the 

lower classes and a silent revolution was achieved 

by the railway. Travelled in the same compartments 


the castes mingled freely and this was also a step 


towards liberalisation in Hindu society. 
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Orissa took some more time. The compulsion of 
railway jobs was not there before the end of the 
century, but the sight of the Bengalis dominating 
the services other than those reserved for the 
Europeans was sufficient to rouse the Oriyas, more 
particularly those who lived in the Orissa division- 
They approzched their Divisional Commissioner, 
Mr.T-E.Ravenshaw, like the Calcuutta Hindus who 
approached Sir Eward Hyde East, for moving 
the Government for a college at Cuttack. 

Mr. Ravenshaw .ucceededi n his efforts. So the college 
was named after him as a mark of gratitude. Even 
after Independence the Oriyas have not changed 

the name as the Bengalis have changed the name of 
Ripon College, for instance, Such is their attachment 


to his memory as . benefacto: 


Though Government service was the aim of the 
young men who went to the college in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa they had the advantage of receiving the 
best available education in their own country 
without having to cross the seas. Some of them were 
more adventurous nnd less afraid of loss of caste. 
These brave young men sailed for England, completed 
with Englishmen and came out as members of the 
Indian Civil Service which had been a European 
monopoly until then. Some others came back as 
Barristers-at-Law and practised at the newly 


established High Courts. Yet others returned with 
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ciegrees from the British universities-and joined the 
“expanding educational and’ medical services. 

“Thus an éiite within an elite tame into existence. 
‘Many of them chose’to keep out of Government 
“Service in order to be free to serve the-country as 
“independent men. ‘Some’of them edited néwspapers, 
‘formed associations ‘aud founded the Indian National 
‘Congress. At the'same time they and their ‘friends 
in the Services joined the social reform movements. 
"Meanwhiie‘the Orientaiists had not been inactive. 
Advances in Indology and Archaeology ‘had'unearthed 
a glorious past for Tndia of the Hindus ‘and Buddhists 
‘attracted ‘the admiration ‘of the Western thinkers 
cexcept those who kad a ‘Christian missionary bias. 
“The Theosopthists-of the west came ‘and set up ‘their 
headquarters at Adyar in Madras. Their mission 
“was not to preach to the Hindus but to learn from 
them and from the Buddhists. Swami Vivekananda 
“vent to America and was ‘given a rousing Teception. 
People there listened to him with great respect. 
‘Western historians had reconstructed the Indo-Aryan 
past, linking up the Indo- Aryans with the European 
Aryans. A whole group of languages shared a 
common histrorical background suggesting a common 
place of origin. Lingustic aff inity was interpreted 
as racial affinity. Indians were received with open 
arms in Germany where Sanskrit was studied in all 


seriousness, giving rise to a sense of Aryan superiority 
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over'the Semitic races and paving the way to tie’ 


Nazi cult of the Swastika 


While tie West was impressed with.the Aryam 
past of India the Far‘East was awakened to its 
Buddhist past. For million upon millions cf people: 
in China and Japan and {ndo China and Indonesia,. 
India was a holy Land, being.the birthplace of the 
Buddha. Olid cultural links were received and 
Japanese scholars came out to visit India. 

Swami Vivekananda was cordially received in Japam 
while the art critic Okakura became a house guest. 
of the Tagores in Caleutta,. It was-a revelation 

to the Indians, particularly the Hindus, that their 
ancestors had crossed the seas-and gone out of thei 


Homeland rcgardless of social ban. 


The Sanskrit oriented or Rusian-oriented ol& 
elite gave place to the English-oriented new elite: 
withm $0 years, But the new elite was not of 
one mind. It was divided in its world view. 

Those who looked outward, mainly Westward, 
came to be regarded as Westernisers ot Modernists. 
Amd those who looked pastward, mainly toward 
the Aryan past, assumed the role of Indophiles or 
or Revivalists. I have coined the word ‘Indophile 
after ‘Slavophile” In Russia during the same period 
the elite divided itself into ‘Westernisers’ and 
‘Slavophiles’. Turgeniev was a Westerniser. 
Tolstoy and Destoevsky were ‘Slavophiles?. 
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“Turgeniev had for his forerunners Peter the Great 
‘and Catherine the Great, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
‘had behind them the indigenous Russian tradition 
‘rooted in Christianity and rural community. On 
“both sides there were “well know ‘figures. But the 
‘Revolution upset the old order. The Marxists were 
‘definitely Modernists and Westernisets but they 
“were also Slavophiies in their confrontation with 
‘the Western ctpitalist Powers. It is generally 
‘admitted that both Russia and India “went through 
‘something like a Renaissance during the nineteenth 
‘century. The one was under a benevolent despot 

‘and the other was under a foreign bureaucracy. 

But in both cases there was an-elite, ‘either French- 
‘oriented or English ‘oriented. The leading figures in 
both countries were well read in Westeren European 
‘postrav and prose Consciously -of unconsciously they 
brought themselves in to line with advances made 
by their Westerea Predecessors. It was, however, 
true they were in the Russian tradition Or the 
Indian tradition. They were rooted in the past 

of their countries. In the case of India, her traditions 
vent back thousands of years right up to the 


Vedas. Almost all Hindu writers and artistS were 
conditioned by the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
so much so that Michael Madhusudan Datta, 0 
Christian by conversion , based his epics on the 


Ramayana and the Mahabharata. His new religion 
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ftade mo difference to his old Acritage- Reading Ais 


epics no one would: suspeet that he was any differemx 


from his father in the matter of rel, gion-- 


Yet tere waz difference. He had’ read Ftbmer 
and Milton.-He aspired to write something.like the 
Ihadian Miltonic. blank verse. His Rama and’ Ravan: 
and Meghnad’ have an in¥isi ble affinity with: 
Fomer’s heros. His ‘Meghnad Badh’ begins in the 
Homeric manner. There was nothing. like this in 
the traditional Ramayana Based Sanskrit Kavyas or 
their ‘vernacular’ counterparts. But there fs no 
doubt that he was famifiar with the Bengali 
Ramayana of Kritibas. WHen the ‘Meghnad Badh™ 
came out in the middle of the nineteenth century 
ft took the educated public by storm. Nothing like 
it had ever been written fn Bengali. How could it 
be related to the past ? The controversy died down as: 
it was admitted that Michael was a great poet in 
his own right. The admission came from old-style 
Pandits themselves, perhaps because the diction was 
more Sanskrit than Bengaltr- 


That Michael was no less a Bengalf in Ais choice 
of words were proved by his lighter plays. Had he 
continued writing he would haVe reached a 
satisfactory balance in his later life. But he 
virtually stopped writing after fulfilling bis lif¢’s 
ambition which was to visit England, if not zo be 
an English poet- As a Barrister-at-law he struggled 
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for a promise at the Calcutta High court in vain. 
He died as a pauper but was mourned like a prince. 
Hz had lifted Bengali Poetry to a height never before 


attained. 


What Michael achieved in poetry Banki‘m 
Chandra Chatterjee achieved on prose, both as a 
novelist and as an essayist. He also borrowed heavily 
irom the West. He too had the ambition to make 
a name in Engiish. But he soon realised that his 
genius could only have its fulfilment in. Bengali. 
Novel after novel poured from his treasure house and 
was hailed by the reading public which was by this 
time educated enough to appreciate his worth. 
Nothing like his stories had ever been told before in 
prose. At first it was highly Sanskritic. But as he 
went on cultivating it his prose became more like 
Bengali as it was spoken- Towards the end of his 
life he became a Revivalist and an Indophile and his 
Baude Mataram, served as a battle cry in the fight 
for national liberation unforeseen by the author 


himself. 


Rabindranath Tagore was not satisfied with 
the new system of education. He revived the 
ancient Indian forest Ashram academy at 
Santiniketan but did not revert to the Old Learning 
to the exclusion of the New. He kept his mind open 
to the latest developments in the field of knowledge, 


regardless of its country of origin. He was a 
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Hu manist in direct succession to Ram Mohun 

as a leader ot the Brahmo Samaj, but he was equally 
conscious of his Brahman heredity. He set himself 
the task of working out a deeper synthesis between 
Ancient India and Modern Europe. It was therefore 
impossible for him to be a Non-co-operation like 
Gandhi. The fami y had a back ground of 

cooperator with the Muslim as well as with the 
British rulers. In to his synthesis the Indo-Muslim 
contribution was also admitted. He was attracted 
not only to Kabir but also to the Bauls like Lalan 
Fakir. He intrested himself with the Common people 
living in the villages as his stories would bear Out. 
He, however, regretted that he could not share the 


lives of the peasants and the workers. 


The Renaissance of India, more particularly 
that of India, reached its highest peak in Tagore. 
He excelled in every branch of literature and his 
songs captivated the people of all classes. Towards 
the end of his life he broke new ground in painting 
and musical drama. The legacy he bequeathed to 
the next generation has yet to be improved upon. 
Fakir Mohan Senapati, Prem Chand and Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee went further than Tagore in 
the direction of the common people in their 
respective regional literatures, Oriya, Hindi and 
Bengali, They were not Westernisers or Modernists 
nor were they Revivalists, but they were Indophilcs 


as well as Populists, a new category. In a way 
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they formed the vanguard of the future course of 
Literature in India. 1 do not know enough about 
their Indian literatures to mention other names in 
the same category. Sarat Chandra was followed by 
Bibhuti Bhusan Banerjee, Tarasankar Banerjee and 
Manik Banerjee. the last going furthest to the Left. 


The essence of Revivalism in literature lay in 
the hopc that Indian writers should follow the 
old Sanskrit masters like Valmiki and Vyasa and 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti and Banabhatta as their 
models in prose and verse and drama, or at any rate, 
the old Bengali masters like Chandidas and 
Mukundaram and Bharat Chandra, the old Oriya 
masters like Dinakrushna, Upendra Bhanja and 
Abhimanyu and the old Hindi masters like Tulsidas, 
Surdas and Bihari. This hope was incapable of 
fulfilment because the times had changed and the 
readers were unwilling to extend their patronage 


toa rehash of the same old stuff in the name of 
natijona!l revival. 


On the other hand, the Westernisers also found 
less and less enthusiasm for those who followed 
Shelley or Keats or Tennyson or Browning or 
Scott or Dickens- Changes in the West after the 
first Great War were hard to follow and in any case 
there was a rising disillusionment with the Western 
civilisation. New illusions were generated jn the 
wake of the Russian Revolution but those who 
tried to produce revolutionary literature made no 
distinction betsween art and propaganda. Their 
‘cocial relism’ was heavily loaded with Marxist 
dogma The average reader took no interest in 
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anything serious but proferred sensation, popular 
stuff, most of it pretending to be original but actually 
borrowed and adapted without acknowledgement 

from Western books or magazines. It had no 

literary value. 


This was the position before the second Great 
War. After that Indian literature entered a new 
phase. This pbase is still continuing. Our writers 
are now searching their Souls for something which 
corresponds to the new reality, which is nearer to 
the heart of the people of India and at the same time 
universal 1n its appeal, which follows the best 
traditions of art, whether Eastern or Western and 
which has permanent valuee We live in an Age of 
experiments. We cannot be satisfied with what has 
already been tried, successfully or unsuccessfully. 
On the other hand, experiments which lack truth 
and beauty and love and goodness cannot satisfy the 
ulimate reader. Sophistication is no substitute for 
substance What is essentially ephemeral is not 
necessarily modern. The modern is asSociated with 
an evolutionary trend, a progressive direction, an 
ability to distinguish between theology and 
philosophy, between mythology and history, between 
supernatural and natural, between superhuman and 
human. Humanism is wha t characterises the 
Modern Age. It is unfortunately full of im perfection. 
From imperfection to perfection iS the journey we 
have to undertake, though we may never reach 


the goal. 
1 now conclude, with my homage to 
Pandit Nilakantha Das. 
Calcutta Annada Sankar Roy 
19.1.80 
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Annada Shankar Roy 


Born on 15th March 1904, ‘in Dhenk: anal, Orissa. 
Educated at Ravenshaw College, Cuttack: Patna University and 
London- Sojurn in Europe during 1927-29. 


Joined Indian Civil Service in 1929 and served for 21 
years as magistrate, judge! and judicial secretary to the Govern- 
ment of West: Bengal and ‘Legal Remembrancer to the Calcutta 
Hisk Court. Retired. in~ 1951 and, settled in. Shantiniketan. 
Magried to Lila Roy, translator and +riter. Three sons & two 
dadaghters. 


Began his career as aa-rjvtr in Oriya. Ea writings 
in Oriya published in 4 volumes. , Bengali, he has published 
89 folumes of Short Storics, ovels, Poetry, dramas, 
travellogues,’ belles lettres and cspsays. 


In English, he has publtshed’ a volume on History of 
Bengali Jiterature,/ four volumes of essays & bulles lettres, one 
volume of poetry‘ahid onc volume of short stories. In Tamil, he 
has published a volume of essays.on Art. 


He was al delegate tothe International PEN in Japan 
in 1957 and was, Vite-Presidcnt Indian PEN. He was Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjac Decturery “arat Chandra Chatterjee Lecturer 
and Khudiram Lesturur at Calcurta University. 


He Feo H various Awards as Deshikottam of Visva 
Bharati-in 1981, Vidyasagar'Memorial prize in 1980, Jagattarni 
Gold Medal 1975;Sahitya Akademi prize 1982, Niagional Writers 
ocepnon in 1976, “Sahitya Prize for Children’ s Literature in 
1982 and Michael prize for Children’s Literature in 1961. In 
1980 he was Utkal University Pandit Nilakanth Memorial 
Lecturer ac Ravenshaw College, Curtnek. 
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